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GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS 

At its Annual Meeting in March, The Classical 
Association of New England appointed a Com- 
mittee to investigate the increasing shortage of 
annotated editions of Greek and Latin texts and 
of other Classical books used in schools and col- 
leges. All persons who are interested in this 
matter are asked to send the names, editors, and 
publishers of texts which they desire to see re- 
printed to Dr. Alston H. Chase, Bishop Hall, 
Andover, Massachusetts, before May 15, if pos- 
sible. The Committee will attempt to arrange 
with publishers for the reissue of texts for which 
there is a real and constant demand. 


LOQUARNE LINGUIS HOMINUM AUT 
DISERTORUM? 
(Concluded from p. 160) 

Even if we should wish to conduct our elemen- 
tary classes in Latin along the lines of the Army 
and the Navy experiment, our administrative 
officers, including those who are enthusiastic 
about the ‘new way of teaching foreign lan- 
guages’, could hardly accommodate such courses 
to the already overcrowded curricular program 
and few students would choose to devote so much 
of their academic time, both within and without 
the classroom, to one subject. In addition, the 
urgent necessity which demanded such a high 
degree of concentration in the foreign language 
courses presented by the Armed Services certainly 
does not obtain in our schools and colleges among 
peacetime, civilian students. Yet, even if these 
objections could be overruled or were non-exist- 


ent, the major difficulty that would be encoun- 
tered in attempting to present such courses in 
Latin would arise, undoubtedly, from the lack of 
teachers properly trained to carry out the pro- 
eram. In fact, the mere suggestion that we so 
modify the teaching of the elementary courses as 
to emphasize exercises designed to train the stu- 
dent to express himself orally in Latin and to 
comprehend spoken Latin must make many a 
veteran teacher of Latin shudder with apprehen- 
sion. This very reaction, I should like to ob- 
serve, clearly indicates the extent to which Latin 
has ceased to be, even amone the teachers of 
Latin, a lingua and has become almost wholly the 
enarratio auctorum Latinorum. recognize, 
therefore, that before this process of instruction 
which I am proposing could be adopted widely, 
not only would convincing proof of its pedagogi- 
cal utility have to be established in respected aca- 
demic circles but also the personal antagonism 
of many teachers who would be reluetant to 
master the new technique would have to be over- 
come. Difficile est contra morem maiorum ire. 
Another major objection which immediately 
suggests itself can be crystallized in the question : 
‘Where do you propose in the instanee of Latin 
to get native informants, the ‘‘key men”’ around 
whom such a program is construeted and on 
whom its success mostly depends?’ This ques- 
tion is, of course, purely rhetorical, since all 
native Latin informants whose pronunciation and 
phraseology would reflect the standards of the 
Golden or the Silver Age of Latin Literature are 
iam dudum pace quieta composti. But to leap 
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to the conclusion, therefore, that it would be both 
impossible and absurd to employ contemporary 
teachers of Latin, even the most talented and 
expertly trained, in the relative role of native in- 
formants would lose sight of the fact that Latin 
studies were perpetuated into modern times by 
an unbroken series of exactly such able teachers 
and scholars who conducted their classes in Latin 
and who wrote in Latin as the lineal cultural 
descendants of the ancient masters of Latin prose 
and poetry. 

I contend, therefore, that individuals who have 
the linguistic aptitude which is essential to the 
role and who have the inelination and the will to 
develop this aptitude can be trained to become 
relatively able Latin informants quite as surely 
as individuals have been trained on the basis of 
the same aptitude, inclination, and will to become 
able, academic custodians of Latin grammar and 
syntax. If a sufficient number of teachers were 
prepared to institute the program in all of the 
elementary courses by training their students to 
acquire at every stage proportionately the same 
degree of facility in speaking Latin and in com- 
prehending spoken Latin as we now ask our stu- 
dents to display in applying the forms and the 
rules to the translation of Latin, the validity of 
the oral procedure would, I am confident, be 
fully demonstrated. In spite of its halting prog- 
ress at. the outset, this procedure would not only 
hasten and strengthen the student’s grasp of the 
fundamental pattern and idiom of the language 
but would also greatly enhance his interest and 
enthusiasm. 

The fact that there are comparatively few 
teachers who could at once initiate such a pro- 
gram effectively is not in my opinion a valid or 
a conclusive objection to its adoption. The more 
serious hindranee, it seems to me, is the lack of 
textual materials which would show in what 
manner and in what proportion the oral proce- 
dure is to be integrated in the several courses 
with the traditional procedure. Once provided 
with excellent textual materials that would serve 
both as a guide and an incentive, few teachers 
who had mastered the forms and the rules of 
Latin would experience extraordinary difficulty 
in training themselves by dint of persistent prac- 
tice to speak in simple Latin with an increasing 


degree of Sprachgefihl and of formal correct- 
ness. Yet, I would again emphasize, in order 
that I may not be misunderstood, that the oral 
program must be given a large and integral role 
in the elementary courses and must not be treated 
only ineidentally and as, at best, an amusing 
diversion. 

Accordingly, if we should wish to give this 
program a fair and systematic trial, we shall have 
to revise and expand the textbooks for the ele- 
mentary courses. Furthermore, it is very impor- 
tant to recognize that the program would be 
doomed to failure, even before it had been ade- 
quately tested, if, in keeping with the almost 
universal present practice, we should continue to 
restrict the Latin materials in the new textbooks 
to the vocabulary and the literary canons of 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. Instead, we must 
carefully compile a significant list of Latin words 
and phrases that might collectively be regarded 
as Basie Latin for the contemporary student. 
Through such a ‘practical’ vocabulary he could 
at once proceed to denote, to define, and to de- 
scribe in simple oral Latin sentences the common 
physical, mental, and emotional actions of man’s 
life and the more obvious aspects and operations 
of his social and natural environment. If these 
words and phrases are properly integrated and 
eraduated with respect to the relationship and 
the complexity of the ideas that they express, if 
they are variously repeated in numerous sen- 
tences, so as to illustrate and to emphasize all of 
their common associative uses, and if they and 
they alone are used to state the paradigms and 
to illustrate the rules of syntax, the student will 
quickly become familiar with most of them, and, 
what is yet more desirable, will develop in a sur- 
prisingly short time an ability to think in Latin. 
The progressive acquisition and improvement of 
this ability will not only delight him, since it will 
provide for him personally the necessary psycho- 
logical motivation for the study of Latin, but it 
will also more quickly prepare him to read the 
Latin masters with facility and sympathetic. 
understanding. 

We must recognize also that, however excel- 
lent the choice and the integration of the basic 
voeabulary might be, the program yet could not 
sueceed, if we stupidly should require that the 
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student attempt to match his initial efforts with 
the high degree of literary excellence achieved 
only by the Latin masters, or that, even in the 
instances of the most prosaic thoughts, he scrupu- 
lously copy the diction and the phrasing of the 
standard Latin authors. Even the most Apolline 
pupil would blanch at the harshness of the first 
requirement and only an utter dolt would sub- 
missively fulfill the second. These observations 
do not exclude the fact that compilations of 
strictly idiomatic phrases are very serviceable or 
that the exact phrasing of idioms that are inher- 
ent in the language can neither be denied nor 
ignored. In short, the ancient masters of Latin 
prose must not be permitted to dominate the con- 
tent or the procedure of the oral program, for 
their august presence would only intimidate, em- 
barrass, and rebuke the eager novice. Once the 
student has been prepared to approach them 
without awkwardness and confusion, he will con- 
sciously, as well as subconsciously, adopt certain 


of their admirable phrases and will adapt his 


own style to that of the master who most appeals 
to his literary sense. But this process of free, 
intelligent emulation differs widely from that of 
slavish, shallow imitation and lies far beyond the 
elementary student’s capacity or experience with 
the language. 

The perfection of one’s ability to speak, to 
write, and to read one’s native language is the 
ultimate result only of a long, patient correlation 
of what one hears, what one reads, and what one 
practices in speaking and in writing. In all of 
its phases the process naturally moves from the 
plain and the ordinary toward the distinctive 
and refined modes of expression. On the basis 
of this truism, it seems reasonable to propose, 
therefore, that we permit the elementary student 
of Latin to begin humbly and to proceed experi- 
mentally in speaking, in writing, and in reading 
Latin, until eventually he can stand in the pres- 
ence of the masters with a genuine feeling of 
competence and of appreciation. By first teach- 
ing him to speak Latin, we shall train his mind 
to think in Latin and thereby shall prepare him 
to interpret Latin literature without the inter- 
vention of the ‘always inadequate process of 
translation. At the same time, we shall also be 
giving to the study of the Latin language a sound, 


functional motivation by which alone it can be 
justified and supported in the severely vocational 
curriculum of the modern school. I submit that, 
unless we again literally ‘use’ Latin, we shall 
very shortly lose Latin in the welter of conflict- 
ing educational interests. The language is dying 
imprisoned in the minds of grammarians; it can 
come forth and live only on the lips of students 
and of scholars. 
FRANKLIN B. Krauss 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


REVIEW 


The Riddle of the Early Academy. by Haroup 
CuERNISS. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945. 

In this little book, which everybody interested 
in Plato and his school should study, are made 
public three lectures which Professor Cherniss 
delivered at Berkeley in the spring of 1942. 
The ‘riddle’ which they attempt to solve is this: 
What happened in Plato’s Academy? In what 
did Plato’s oral teaching consist? How impor- 
tant was it? And what was the content of the 
famous lectures about the Good which, according 
to the testimony of Aristoxenus, proved such a 
disappointment to the Athenian publie that had 
flocked to them in the hope of real enlighten- 
ment? It is well known that when Aristotle in 
his Metaphysics and other works takes issue with 
Plato’s theory of Ideas he presents descriptions 
of this theory which do not agree with what we 
find in Plato’s dialogues. He reports, for in- 
stance, more than once, that Plato made his 
Ideas originate out of two principles, the One 
and the so-called ‘Indefinite Dyad’—also termed 
‘the Great and the Small.’ This and other re- 
lated doctrines are commonly assumed to have 
been set forth by Plato orally in the Academy. 
To be sure, Aristotle’s reports are full of diffi- 
culties and obscurities, but most scholars who 
wish to penetrate into the deeper meaning of 
Plato’s philosophy feel that they cannot justify 
ignoring these accounts, and not a few seholars 
have presented us with elaborate reconstructions 
and interpretations of VPlato’s ‘esoteric’ doe- 
trines. Some have even gone to the length of 
regarding the philosophy embodied in the dia- 
logues as of secondary importance or as a popu- 
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larized version of his ‘real’ convictions which he 
revealed only to the initiates in the Academy. 
One need not contest Cherniss’ assertion that 
much that has been written about Plato’s oral 
teaching goes far beyond what the evidence 
allows us to infer, and one is glad that Cherniss 
has once more undertaken a study of the evidence 
afforded by Aristotle, in fact that he has once 
more raised the fundamental question of the 
value, importance, and reliability of this evi- 
dence. Cherniss is admirably equipped for this 
task, since he has been engaged in a very sys- 
tematic, and in every sense of the word exhaus- 
tive, investigation of all the reports of Plato’s 
doctrines found in Aristotle. He plans to pub- 
lish the results of this investigation in two vol- 
umes entitled ‘Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and 
the Academy.’ The first volume has already 
appeared (Baltimore, 1944) and is undoubtedly 
an impressive achievement. In comparing Aris- 
totle’s statements with Plato’s text Cherniss has 
formed certain general convictions as to the 
trustworthiness of these accounts, and he con- 
siders himself entitled to argue that if Aristotle 
is found to distort Plato’s teachings where we 
have the dialogues to check him, we ought not 
accept his statements at their face value where 
we cannot check him, that is, where he refers to 
Plato’s ‘Unwritten Doctrines,’ presumably notes 
taken of his oral expositions. As I have already 
said, Cherniss proceeds to the attack with his 


_back secured by the formidable battery of argu- 


ments and conclusions embodied in the two much 
larger books. Moreover, his knowledge of Aris- 
totle, his familiarity with the literature and with 
the methods of research are such that every word 
of praise would be sheer impudence. His reason- 
ing too, it should be said, is very clear and pre- 
cise. As a result of all this, the reviewer where 
he could not agree was inclined to find the fault 
in himself, and only after considerable hesita- 
tion, and not without diffidence, does he commit 
himself to the opinion that Cherniss goes too far 
in discrediting the value of <Aristotle’s  testi- 
monies regarding what Plato taught in the 
Academy. As the judgment must in any case 
depend on an examination of the more impor- 
tant passages from which Cherniss derives sup- 
port for his view, the readers of this review must 


be asked to bear patiently with its author while 
he proceeds with this examination. 

Arist. De anima 404b 18ff. has often been 
used in the reconstruction of Plato’s ‘oral doe- 
trine.’ In this passage Aristotle, who has just 
mentioned Timaeus, says épotws 8€ Kai év trois 
pirocodias Aeyopévors SiwpicOy, and reports some 
subtle doctrines concerning the codrdination of 
numbers, geometrical entities, and the faculties 
of the human soul. Cherniss denies that the 
words just quoted refer to Plato’s tod 
and suggests that Aristotle is here actually sum- 
marizing something which he himself has set 
forth in his dialogue zepi dirocodias and which 
represents a doctrine of Xenocrates. It is a little 
disquieting that Aristotle should with the words 
épotws krA. pass from Plato to another philosopher 
without indicating that he does so, that Aristotle 
should refer to one of his own published writings 
in the imperfect (€déyovro, 25), and that the 
theory of dpOpol . . . ciow 
sumably the One and the Great and Small— 
should not be Plato’s own or general Academic 
doctrine. Moreover, the passages in the Meta- 
physics which Cherniss adduees to prove that the 
theory reported in the De anima is Xenocrates’ 
acquaints us with a doctrine not altogether iden- 
tical: in the De anima ideas are declared to be 
dpOpyoi, and the dpbyoi 2 (so it seems), 3, 4 are 
coordinated with the mathematical entities line, 
plane, solid body, but are not called ideas of these 
entities—Aristotle speaks of ‘the number of the 
plane’—whereas at Metaph. 1036b 14 we read 
about an idea of the line. This may seem a 
subtle nuance, but when Xenocrates’ approach 
is to be differentiated from Plato’s such small 
differences and shades of doctrine are all-impor- 
tant. Nevertheless, while Cherniss has not 
proved his case completely, it must be admitted 
that the passage in the De anima is too prob- 
lematie to be used without qualms in a recon- 
struction of Plato’s own system of numbers. 

At Phys. 209b 13 Aristotle cites Plato’s dypada 
deypara, but according to Cherniss (15) ‘men- 
tions them only to assert their agreement with 
Timaeus.’ It has generally been believed that 
what Plato taught in his lectures was different 
from what we read in the dialogues, but if Cher- 
niss is correct Aristotle here ‘admits that in the 
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dialogue and in the Unwritten Opinions the 
participant,’ i.e., the entities participating 
(weréyovra) in the Idea, ‘has different designa- 
tions, but he implicitly denies that this is any- 
thing more than a difference of terminology.’ 
The critical words are dAAov tporov (scil. 
év Tyaiw) rte A€yov TO Kal €v Tois 
Aeyopévars aypapos spws Tov Kat 
Tv (Phys. 209b 12-16). 
Here, the words kai thv xwpav 
dmepyvaro May mean that Plato identified rozos 
and y#pa in his Unwritten Doctrines (cf. the 
Oxford translators, F. M. Cornford, W. D. Ross, 
and Cherniss himself in Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy I, 113). But the words 
if thus translated fall somewhat short of what 
the argument of the passage leads one to expect, 
and it is perhaps preferable to understand that 
Plato identified both rozos and y#pa with the par- 
ticipant. This interpretation may seem grist for 
Cherniss’ mill; yet even so, where does Aristotle 
imply that there is merely ‘a difference of ter- 
minology’ between the doctrine of Timaeus con- 
cerning the participant and that of the Unwrit- 
ten Doctrines? Does he not say explicitly adAAov 
tporov Aéywv? His point is that in spite of dif- 
ferent descriptions of the participant, the two 
documents have one feature in common, since in 
both the participant is regarded as y«pa, and this 
is the point which interests Aristotle here, where 
he is investigating the nature of rozos and ywpa. 
Aristotle actually makes clear that if you look 
at the two descriptions of the participant which 
Plato has given, you will find that in spite of the 
difference (éyos!) they agree in their treatment 
of ywpa. Twenty lines later he says explicitly 
that the one Platonic definition of the partici- 
pant—in Timaeus—is the other—presum- 
ably in the Unwritten Doctrines—is the Great 
and Small. How does this statement tally with 
Cherniss’ assertion that Aristotle himself insists 
that ‘what is taken to be one of the two ultimate 
principles of this supposedly recondite oral doc- 
trine is identical with the participant concerning 
which we can read Plato’s own words in the 
Timaeus’? And where does Aristotle ‘dismiss 
as merely verbal variation the discrepancy be- 
tween the Unwritten Opinions and the dia- 


logues’? Is this a fair paraphrase of adAAov rporov 
Aéeyov (‘giving a different account,’ Ross and the 
Oxford translators) or of roi peyadouv Kai 
puxpod Ovtos Tov cite THs (209b 
35f.)? For the rest, Cherniss is quite correct 
in maintaining that Aristotle when reporting on 
Timacus is guilty of ‘misrepresentations or even 
misstatements,’ and his discussion of the matter 
marks an advance over those of Ross and A. E. 
Taylor. The identification of the participant 
with tAy is indeed problematic, but if this is the 
case—and if it is suspected that in reporting 
about the participant in the Unwritten Doctrines 
he also commits inaccuracies—the result would 
be that Plato’s theories in these two works had 
even less in common—not more in common— 
than Aristotle suggests that they had. 

Cherniss’ next point is that it is a mistake 
to find in Philebus reflections of Plato’s theory 
of idea-numbers because while there are indeed 
in Philebus objects which result from a mixture 
of the Limit and the Unlimited, i.e., of principles 
which may be compared to the One and the In- 
definite Dyad of zepi rot dyabot, the results of this 
mixture are ‘in the dialogue distinetly and un- 
equivoeally equated with the objects and events 
of the phenomenal world, the things that are in 
process of becoming.’ If we believe Aristotle, 
the results of this mixture ought to be themselves 
Ideas. It may be debatable how accurate a re- 
flection of Plato’s ‘esoteric’ doctrine one can ex- 
pect in a dialogue, but Cherniss appears to have 
overlooked the fact that while Plato indeed 
speaks of the objects of the phenomenal world 
he fashions them into a yévos, a ¢vous —words 
which are used as synonyms to eidos—and indeed 
into an i8€a (24e 5, 25a 1, b 6, ¢ 11, e 7, 26e 1, 
27a 11). If phenomenal objects are thus repre- 
sented by their eiSos, it stands to reason that the 
eulf between Philebus and the oral doctrine is 
less great than Cherniss thinks. The passage 
Phil. 59e, which Cherniss adduces to show that 
the Ideas are unmixed, forms part of an entirely 
different context and throws no light on Plato’s 
views regarding the origin of Ideas. 

In Cherniss’ opinion (19), Aristotle also mis- 
represents Plato’s approach by suggesting (esp. 
at Metaph. 1088b 35ff.) that he introduced the 
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Great and Small as Not-Being and that he did 
so to meet the difficulty raised by Parmenides, 
who held that all things were One, absolute Be- 
ing, and that the Many could never exist because 
they would have to arise out of Not-Being, which 
has no existence. By showing that Not-Being 
does exist and defining it as the Great and Small, 
Plato—so Aristotle tells us—thought that he had 
found a solution for the Parmenidean problem. 
Cherniss rightly points out that Plato deals with 
the same Parmenidean problem in the Sophist, 
where he also upholds against Parmenides the 
reality of Not-Being but defines and treats it, not 
as ‘absolute Not-Being,’ as he did in the lecture 
according to Aristotle, but as ‘Otherness.’ This 
is clearly a different solution, but why does it 
follow that Aristotle in the Metaphysics, where 
he professes to explain the lecture, actually mis- 
represents the Sophist, and why should it be un- 
reasonable to suppose that Plato attacked and 
overcame the stumbling-block of the Parmenidean 
problem in more than one way, just as, to men- 
tion a different problem, in one dialogue he ex- 
plains the evil in the world as due to inherent 
properties of the Cosmos, denying explicitly that 
there is a bad World-Soul, while in another he 
recognizes that souls of this type are responsible 
for the evil? In fact, we need not even look be- 
yond the problem under discussion, but may re- 
member that when in the Republic (5.476e ff. ; 
ef. Raphael Demos, The Philosophy of Plato 150) 
Plato speaks of Not-Being, he does not think of 
it as Otherness, and that in Parmenides Not-Be- 
ing occurs in a variety of meanings, one of which 
may well be described as ‘absolute Not-Being’ 
(163b ff. ; for ‘Otherness’ see ibid. 160b ff.). And 
even if Aristotle went quite wrong—which I do 
not believe—in his attempt to explain how Plato 
came to set up his doctrine of the Great and 
Small, we should still have to distinguish between 
his explanation of the origin and his report on 
the content of the doctrine. 

In this matter—as well as in others—it indeed 
makes a great deal of difference whether one 
thinks of Plato’s doctrines as fixed and unchange- 
able—so fixed and unchangeable as he himself 
will sometime describe the Ideas—or whether one 
believes that, while certain fundamental tenden- 


cies of his thought remained unaltered, indi- 
vidual concepts would—again like his Ideas— 
enter into new and changing combinations with 
one another, and that he likes to present the 
same question in many different lights. I cannot 
help feeling that Cherniss does not make enough 
allowance for this characteristic elasticity of 
Plato’s thought. A too rigid insistence on what 
Plato says in a particular dialogue mars also 
some of the argument in the otherwise valuable 
Chapter II, which includes excellent suggestions 
as to why Speusippus and Xenocrates found 
themselves compelled to depart from Plato’s own 
doctrine of Ideas, but becomes less convincing 
when Cherniss attempts to explain what he con- 
siders fundamental mistakes perpetrated by Aris- 
totle in his statement of Plato’s thoughts. Mis- 
takes and misrepresentations there are, but how 
fundamental they are depends on whether or not 
one assumes that Plato was forever committed to 
what he had said in the Sophist or Parmenides.* 

In the same chapter (IT) Cherniss attempts a 
new appraisal of Plato’s diaeretical method and 
also tries to correct our notions regarding the 
structure and organization of the world of Ideas. 
That the relation between different Ideas—higher 
and lower Ideas, as one would commonly eall 
them—differs considerably from that between 
Ideas and sensibles is a well-founded contention 
to which one will readily subscribe, but it is less 
easy to agree with Cherniss when he suggests that 
there is no such thing as an ontological hierarchy 
in Plato’s philosophy, and that the diaeresis, far 
from constructing such a hierarchy or such hier- 
archies, is merely a ‘heuristic method,’ an ‘in- 
strument to facilitate the search for a definite 
idea’ (54) ; although it is true that its methodical 
aspect at times dominates the picture and Plato 
makes clear that the method alone is no guar- 
antee for correct results. 

The third and last chapter is probably the most 
fascinating. It is here that Cherniss offers his 
answer to the question: What happened in the 
Platonic Academy? Much less, he thinks, than 
scholars have tended to suppose. There was little 
in the way of metaphysical speculation, no sem- 
inar in dialectic, no exegesis or discussion of 
Plato’s dialogues, no codperative research—ex- 
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cept perhaps in mathematics. And the study of 
mathematics or, more precisely, of plane and 
solid geometry and number-theory was in any 
case the mainstay of the Academie training (67). 
This was the kind of work to which Plato kept 
the members of the Academy with inexorable 
strictness, refusing to discuss with them, espe- 
cially with the younger men, the more serious 
philosophical problems connected with his theory 
of Ideas. There is much in this chapter that one 
may readily accept, even more that every Pla- 
tonic scholar should bear in mind, in particular 
those who might be inclined to draw a more color- 
ful picture of the Academy’s activities. In fact. 
the right of doing so may still be left to us—in 
spite of Cherniss’ trenchant criticism of earlier 
attempts. For one thing, any one who has with- 
stood the force of the attack which Cherniss in 
Chapter I directs against the lectures on the 
Good and their supposed importance, has pre- 
served a bulwark from which he may defy the 
most vigorous onslaughts of the last Chapter as 
well. But the problem of these lectures is only 
one facet of the question. Cherniss is probably 
right in holding that Plato’s dialogues did not 
form the subject of Academie discussions, that 
Plato did not supply an authoritative oral com- 
mentary on such points in his works as might 
lend themselves to varying interpretations or 
even misinterpretations. He makes much, but 
not too much, of the fact that when Aristotle, 
Speusippus, and Xenocrates differed on the un- 
derstanding of Timaeus they had no private 
statements of Plato on which they could fall back 
and regard the matter as settled. It is quite true 
that Plato ‘imposed no restriction on’ their ‘free- 
dom of pronouncing ex cathedra an orthodox in- 
terpretation’ (85). But, if there was no ortho- 
dox truth to which members were bound, was 
there also no joint search for the truth, no bend- 
ing of efforts in the same direction, no interest 
in the same complex of philosophical problems, 
no intellectual excitement, when, for instance, 
Enudoxus had something new to say on the Ideas 
and their mode of existence or on the nature of 
the Good (Eth. Nic. 1172b 9)? Does it count for 


nothing at all that during the years which Aris- 
totle spent in the Academy the school began to 
take a more definite interest in rhetoric, which 
culminated in Aristotle’s delivering lectures de- 


signed to compete with Isocrates’, while Plato 
himself in the Phaedrus set forth the true form 
of rhetoric? Did it mean nothing to Aristotle 
and other members that Plato in the last twenty 
vears of his life showed a much greater interest 
in the fact and in the problems of Movement, 
recognizing this subject as an important field for 
philosophical investigation? Does the Topics re- 
flect no Academic disquisitions and efforts at de- 
fining a variety of objects? If Plato’s published 
works were not the starting-point of Academic 
debates, were they not their outgrowth, either? 
The answers to these questions—which do not ex- 
haust the problem—is only in part incorporated 
in research that has already been published. 
Even more is left for future work. It is not my 
opinion that a verdict of the ‘yes’ or ‘no’ type 
can at once be passed on every point that Cher- 
niss raises in this Chapter. Fellow-workers in 
this field will need a long time to separate what 
is tenable from what must be given up; and some 
questions will perhaps never be settled. 


NOTE 

1One need not agree with Cherniss that what he calls 
the ‘contradictions in the evidence’ (offered by Aristotle 
as to the content of Plato’s lecture) constitutes an argu- 
ment against its trustworthiness. For it is quite pos- 
sible to read the passages in the Metaphysics to which 
he refers, and to conclude that, e.g., the question whether 
or not only the first ten numbers represented definite 
Ideas of something or other was not decided by Plato 
once and for all with absolute dogmatic rigidity but that 
the Academie doctrine in the matter remained fluid. In 
view of such passages, one may, in fact, find some justifi- 
‘cation for the opinion of certain scholars whom Cherniss 
treats with scorn because they think that Plato lectured 
more than once on to dyafov- Or, to put it in different 
words, Cherniss has too readily used his own opposite 
opinion as a tacit premise in his argument. 
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EURIPIDES AT BOSTON COLLEGE 


The Boston College Dramatic Club, under the 
direction of Father John Bonn, S.J., will present 
on May 18, 1947, at 8:00 P.M., in the Hatch 
Memorial Shell, on the Esplanade, Boston, the 
Alcestis of Euripides, in the original Greek. All 
friends and lovers of the Classies are cordially 
invited to be present. There will be no charge 


for admission. 
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